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Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, —In obedience to your 
request, [ appear before you, not to deliver a lecture, but to 
say a few plain words about some of the diseases of the teeth 
and their effects upon the general health. While I feel my own 
inability to do justice to the subject, I thank you, on behalf of 
my profession, for this recognition of ourselves as co-workers 
with you in the noble field of medicine. 

The tendency of men to quackery, has always made your 
profession look with a jealous eye upon new divisions of medical 
labor. We do not blame you for your tardiness in recognizing 
the value of dental surgery; for, as the guardians of the people, 
you were bound to be watchful, where experience had taught 
that the people love quackery in medicine as they love fanati- 
cism in religion. We have patiently waited, and having passed 
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through the ordeal of your scrutiny, I thank you, on behalf of 
my profession, for this expression of your generous confidence. 

I take it for granted, you do not expect me to describe the 
details of operative dentistry, in which you could have but little 
interest; I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to the nature 
and causes of some of the diseases of the teeth, and their effect 
upon the health of patients—a subject which requires the 
watchful care of the physician not less than the skill of the 
dentist. 

When a physician listens toa lecture on medical jurisprudence, 
he does not expect to become a lawyer; he simply desires to 
become familiar with some of those points of law which describe 
his duties and the mutual rights of himself and patients. On 
this principle, I take it for granted you do not desire to learn 
dentistry, but rather to gain that information which will enable 
you to avoid doing injury to the teeth of your patient, and also 
to judge when it is necessary to call to your aid the services 
of a competent dentist. 

I will pass over the subject of first dentition with the remark, 
that where you are called to cut the gums, in order to facilitate 
this physiological process, the duty might, with propriety, be 
perfurmed by us, for most of the diseases of these organs are 
the result of bad habits, formed in early life; so we cannot too 
early impress on the parent’s mind the necessity of care for 
their children’s teeth, and this can be done by no one so well 
as the dentist. 

As the decay of the teeth is the disease which attracts the 
most attention, and is also most fatal in its results, the ques- 
tion arises, What is the disease called ‘decay of the teeth ?”’ 
The theory of some of the most able practitioners of the past, 
—such as Fox, Tomes, Bell and Jourdain —was, that the 
decay of the tooth was caused by something which suspended 
or destroyed the vital action. Some supposed that the appli- 
cation of heat and cold injured the enamel, whieh laid the 
foundation for serious disease. Others thought that decay 
was produced by a lateral pressure of the teeth against 
each other; and others thought the use of calomel destroyed 
the constitution of the teeth, thus producing disease. This 
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last theory has become one of those popular fallacies which 
quackery has used without stint against your profession. In 
all these it was a common idea that decay sometimes began 
under the enamel, upon the surface of the bone. For lack of 
time, I shall pass over all these theories, except those of inflam- 
mation and calomel, by saying, that, like many other wise no- 
tions of the past, they are now laid away in the tomb of 
foxyism. 

The theory of inflammation was, doubtless, the result of a 
supposed similarity in the structure of the teeth and the other 
bones. ‘This reasoning would at first seem plausible. Upon 
this point Prof. Harris says: 

“This inference, it must be confessed, to one who has not 
made the disease of the former a subject of close and critical 
investigation, would seem to be irresistible. But observation 
has proven it, so far as most of the diseases of the teeth are 
concerned, to be incorrect. By instituting a comparison be- 
tween caries of the teeth and that of other bones, it will at once 
be perceived that there is not the slightest analogy between 
the disease as it occurs in the one and manifests itself in the 
other. In the former, it consists simply of a decomposition of 
the earthy basis of the organs; whereas, in the latter, it is 
analogous to ulceration in soft parts, and constantly discharges 
a fetid sanies, and throws out granulations of fungous flesh. 
These are phenomena which dental caries never exhibit, and 
they establish a wide difference between it and the disease as 
occurring in the other osseous structures of the body.” 
zie * a * K * 3 * k * 

“If inflammation of the bony structure of the teeth were 
the cause of caries, the disease would be as likely to develope 
itself in one part of the tooth as in another. The root, the 
interior of the crown, between the pulp cavity and the enamel, 
would as frequently be the part first attacked as the exterior 
surface.” 

Instead of the decay of teeth commencing under the enamel, 
as it very likely would, were it at all analogous to the disease 
of the other bones, it is a fact, well known to every dentist, 
that it never commences under the enamel, but always makes its 
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appearance upon the outside, and insidiously works its way to 
the dentine, and thence to the pulp-cavity. 

‘¢ So far as is known, the blood vessels are the essential seat 
of inflammation.”* Inflammation consists of a change of 
condition of these vessels, accompanied with heat, redness and 
swelling of the parts. I think it is regarded as a correct 
theory, that true inflammation cannot exist in a tissue which- 
does not admit red corpuscles of blood. Thus the cornea of 
the eye, though subject to a variety of diseases, cannot be re- 
garded as in a true state of inflammation until vessels carrying 
corpuscles of blood eatend into it. In ordinary bone, the 
average size of the tubuli is 1-500, and its smallest size 1-2000 
part of an inch in diameter. The average size of the red cor- 
puscles of blood is 1-4500 part of an inch, which, not being 
one-half the size of the smallest tubuli of bone, this portion of 
the blood can readily ramify every part of the bone, and its 
inflammation and sappuration can be accounted for upon the 
theory of common inflammation. But the physical structure 
of the dentine forbids the idea that inflammation is ever the 
cause of its decay; for we earn that the largest tubuli in the 
dentine is only 1-10,000 part of an inch in diameter; and it is 
plain that it is impossible for these corpuscles of double the 
size to pass into the dental tubuli. Unless there is some other 
principle upon which to account for inflammation, it is impos- 
sible for true inflammation to exist in the bones of the teeth. 

Calomel, which has long been the scape-goat for the sins of 
your profession, as a direct agent, has no effect whatever upon 
the bones of the teeth. I shall speak of it hereafter as a 
medicinal agent, which may lead to conditions of the system 
that may cause decay of the teeth. 

From this it is plain that we must look to some other cause 
than inflammation for this disease. 

The analysis of the tooth shows that the enamel consists of 
99-100 parts of mineral and 1-100 part of animal matter, 94 
parts of which are lime. The dentine contains 72-100 of 
mineral to 28-100 of animal matter, 69 parts of which are 


* Williams’ Principles of Medicine, page 200. 
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lime. With so large a proportion of the tooth made up of 
mineral matter, we should naturally look for its destruction, 
either in mechanical or chemical causes. From the nature 
of the case, it is very rare that mechanical causes can pro- 
duce the effect. Experiments of a satisfactory character have 
proved that acids are almost universally the actual cause of 
decay. 

The destruction of the teeth, as the result of external, cor- 
rosive agents was not generally believed until within forty years, 
and not fully demonstrated until about 1842, when Prof. West- 
cott, by a series of experiments, tested it fully. This opinion, so 
completely demonstrated by him, is now adopted by the dental 
profession. 

To demonstrate the effect upon the teeth of some of the acids 
in common use, as condiments and medicines, I have filled six 
open-mouthed vials with acids, as I am assured by the drug- 
gist from whom they were procured, of the average strength 
used for medicinal and table purposes, and placed them in a 
water bath, kept at blood heat, for twenty-four hours. In 
each I have placed five teeth. 

One tooth has remained 15 minutes. 
“cc “ec “cc ““ 30 “ec 


3 “ “c “c“ 1 hour. 
“cc ““ “c“ “c y hours. 
“cc “cc 74 ““ 94 ““ 


We will now note the result.* 

I venture the assertion, that in the city of Chieago, contain- 
ing over 100,000 inhabitants, there are not 500 over five years 
of age, who do not take inte their mouths, or manufacture in 
their systems, one or more of these acids, that is brought into 
direct contact with the teeth every twenty-four hours. 

I presume that there is not one of you who is not in the habit 
of giving to your patients hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, citric, 
or acetic acid, nearly every day. It is true that you use the 
precaution of giving it through a tube, and if you were the 
patient, due care would be taken that it did not come in contact 


* The following are the results of acids upon the teeth, as exhibited to 
the Cook County Medical Society, by Dr. Allport, Dentist. These notes were 
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little avail unless taken under your own eye. Permit me to cite 
a case, which is only one of many, that have occurred under 
my own observation. 

In August, 1856, a young lady, of seventeen years of age, 
called upon me to examine and attend to her teeth. I found them 
of full ordinary density of structure. I filled nine cavities with 
gold, and dismissed her, with her teeth in excellent condition, 
requesting her to keep them clean, and call upon me once in 
four months. At the expiration of this time she called, I found 
all the fillings in perfect order, and one new cavity to fill. I 
filled it, and told her I did not think she would require my ser- 
vices for a long time to come, but, as a precaution, desired her 
to see me as often as once in four months. In March following 
she went East, and being delayed longer than she expected, was 
thoughtful enough to write me, and ask if she had not better 
call upon some dentist to examine her teeth. I recommended 
her to an excellent operator, and after a thorough examination 
he pronounced her teeth in excellent condition. I mention these 
facts to show you that the constitution of her teeth was good, 
and not of that perishable kind which decay rapidly. The last 
of May, this young lady was taken sick, and unable to return 
home until September. She then called upon me, and to my 
surprise, I found her teeth in a deplorable condition;—so much 
decayed that it was beyond the power of my art to restore them 
to health. I advised her to use them for a time as they were, 
and then have them replaced by artificial teeth. Upon asking 
her what medicines she had taken, she said she did not know, 
but that one kind was something eour, taken through a glass 
tube. You will agree with me that it was a very sad experience 
of acids taken through a tube. 

Hydrochloric acid is found in imperfect gastric juice. Food 
ejected from the stomach, after it has been commingled with this 
acid, acts with great energy upon the teeth, the enamel becomes 
roughened, thus making a lodging place for foreign substances. 

Acetic acid, as you have seen, acts readily upon the teeth, 
and from its general table use, and its manufacture in the 
mouth, by the fermentation of vegetable and animal substances, 
lodged about the teeth, is probably the most common destruc- 
tive agent. 
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Saliva, in a healthy state, is alkaline, and no doubt is bene- 
ficial to the teeth by neutralizing whatever acid it may come in 
contact with, in the mouth. The secretions of the mucous mem- 
brane are naturally acid, and when this membrane is excited, 
and the secretions increased, if there is no healthy saliva to 
neutralize this, and it is left to combine with fermented food, 
lodged around the teeth, the decay must be rapid. 

It is not to be expected that the dentist can have much influ- 
ence over these conditions ;—the most he can do, is to point out 
their injurious effect upon these organs, and I hold it to be the 
physician’s duty, that where he has reason to believe the saliva 
is vitiated, he should make examination with test-paper, and do 
all he can to correct the evil. I would suggest, that in addition 
to the precaution of taking acids through a tube, you should 
advise your patients, in such cases, to rinse their mouths with 
some alkaline solution, and thereby, in some degree, avoid the 
danger of this powerful chemical agent. As soon as the patient 
has been restored to health, the physician should see to it, so 
far as he is able, that his patient visits some competent dentist, 
so that no time may be lost in having whatever injury the teeth 
may have suffered, remedied as soon as possible. 

I have said, that as a direct agent, calomel has no effect upon 
the teeth ;—that serious, and even fatal results, to these organs 
are sometimes produced, I presume none of you will doubt;— 
but these effects are more often the result of the injudicious 
use of the drug, than a necessary result of its judicious use. 
The effect of calomel upon the system causes the gums and 
periosteum to inflame, and by absorption the necks of the teeth 
are left bare, and foreign substances are lodged between and 
around portions of the teeth not protected by enamel, and 
unless great care is taken to remove them, the decay is rapid 
and inevitable. The absorption oftentimes is so great as to 
cause the teeth to loosen and drop out. Calomel, also, by 
vitiating the saliva, acts upon the teeth. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that calomel is not guilty of one-fiftieth part of the 
injuries to teeth charged upon it. The popular feeling against 
it has been so stimulated by the denunciations of quackery, 
that if a patient has taken calomel at any time in his life, the 
decay of his teeth is traced to this cause. He may have used 
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acids by the quart, and kept up a regular laboratory for their 
manufacture by food lodged around the teeth, and yet, calomel 
—calomel is the guilty one. It is but another illustration of 
the old adage, ‘Put a die on horseback, and all the honest men 
in the world cannot chase it down;’’ and I am sorry to say, that 
some of my profession have been foolish enough to pander to 
this popular prejudice. 

Perhaps there will be no better place to say a few words 
about the proper means of cleansing the teeth. It is by no 
means uncommon for the patient to answer the dentist’s appeal 
to use the brush, by the objection: ‘ Dr. says it injures 
the teeth to drush them,—a cloth is better,—the rough brush 
causes the gums to bleed, and wears off the enamel.’’ Such 
advisers forget that a healthy gum will not bleed sooner than 
the tongue or lips, and that when they do bleed, it shows the 
necessity for depletion. The cause of this inflammation is the 
deposition of tartar, or other irritating substances, about the 
necks of the teeth, and under the free edges of the gums. There 
is the same necessity for its removal, as in the case of any other 
foreign substance, which causes irritation, and must be accom- 
plished by mechanical means. When tartar has accumulated, it 
should be removed by the dentist. The brush and the toothpick 
are the proper instruments to keep them clean, and it will be a 
triumph in the work of preservation when our patients learn 
that every tooth has four sides and a top, and that the vigorous 
and systematic use of these instruments are requisite for their 
cleanliness. If cleanliness was thus practised, and the food 
carefully removed from the teeth after each meal, with the teeth 
perfectly formed, and the secretions healthy, decay would sel- 
dom occur. 

From the fact that some teeth are of a hard firm texture, 
every seam or crevice in the enamel perfectly united, while 
others are of a comparatively soft or porous texture, leaving 
openings, where agents may readily find their way to the den- 
tine, there is a corresponding difference in their liability to decay. 
The difference arises from the lack of a proper amount of bony 
matter being secreted at the time of the formation of the teeth. 
From the fact that the vital organization of the teeth is low, if once 
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imperfectly formed, they will remain with little change through 
life. The other parts of the body, being more highly organized, 
may in after life make up what its feeble energies failed to 
deposit in early life. We sometimes find teeth of very different 
constitution in the same mouth;—while one tooth was forming, 
there was an abundant supply of bony matter, and it cut its 
way through the gum in perfect condition; while another was 
in process of formation, the system may have been morbidly 
excited, the functions imperfectly performed, the supply of bony 
matter stopped, and assimilation checked; such a tooth can 
only be saved with the most scrupulous care on the part of the 
patient, and delicate and thorough manipulation of the dentist. 

The administration of phosphate of lime to the mother, dur- 
ing the period of gestation and lactation, has been practised by 
Drs. Taft and Watt, of Cincinnati, as they think, with great 
success. I take the liberty to suggest, that whenever there is 
reason to believe, either from the mother’s health, the condition 
of the teeth of either parent, or from children previously born, 
that good will result from such an experiment, it would be well 
to make the trial and carefully note the result. It is a new 
field, but from the experiments already tried, results have been 
obtained which will warrant further investigation. 

I have not detailed to you all the causes of the decay of the 
teeth, for this would require a paper too long for your patience. 
If the theory, that external, corrosive agents are the proximate 
cause of this decay, is correct, then the absolute cleanliness of the 
parts, aud the correction of any tendency to vitiated secretions 
in the mouth, are the only rational means for its prevention. 

Having considered as fully as the limits of my time will per- 
mit, and yet as briefly as a due regard to the importance of the 
subject will justify, some of the causes which affect the teeth, I 
trust you will not think it improper, or outside of the legitimate 
province of dentistry, if I ask the attention of the Society to a 
brief, but general consideration of some of the influences and 
effects which the teeth and gums, when diseased, may have on 
other parts of the body and upon the general health. 

An eminent writer upon this subject, says: 

“As the body is a unit, knit by the closest bonds, pervaded 
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by one system of blood vessels and nerves, directed by one 
intelligence, and kept in a continual relation of reciprocal 
functions by an all-pervading law of reciprocal re-action and 
sympathy,—as diseases of other parts, and these which, in dis- 
tinction to well defined and limited affections, we call general, 
are capable of affecting the teeth, it might be apparent, if we 
had no particular facts in evidence, that the morbid condition 
of the teeth may produce corresponding evils in other parts, 
and may even involve the whole system in troubled and morbid 
action. 

“Tt might also be evident that severe and long-continued pain, 
located in the immediate vicinity of the brain, and in parts little 
accessible to soothing appliances, cannot be less dangerous to 
health, than pain in other organs, situated at greater distance 
from the nervous centres, and more easy of access. 

“Tt might also be perceived that sensitive organs, in imme- 
diate contact with the great lining membrane of the thoracic 
and abdominal cavities, and intimately connected with it by 
function, cannot be less capable of propagating disorder to it, 
than parts located far from it, and having no immediate relation 
to it.” 

And yet as natural as these’inferences are, and as important 
as they must appear to every intelligent and reflecting mind, 
you will pardon me, when I express the opinion, that this sub- 
ject does not receive that attention from the medical profession 
which its great importance demands. Until quite recently, the 
question, whether, physiologicaily, or pathologically considered, 
these organs sustained any relation to the hygienic condition of 
other parts of the system, seems to have been almost entirely 
overlooked by physicians. 

In cases of protracted ill health, the causes and conditions of 
which baffled the research and skill of the most intelligent in 
the profession, how few, in their earnest endeavors to improve 
the condition of their patients, ever pay the respect of a “hasty 
glance’ at the teeth and gums, even when their morbid condi- 
tion can hardly escape recognition by more senses than one. 
And when, at last, from anguish, their patients are driven to 
the dentist, as they suppose, for relief from local pain, and a 
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mouthful of decayed teeth is removed, and ulcerated gums 
take on healthy action, how positive and rapid oftentimes the 
improvement in the general health. Cases illustrative of this, 
I doubt not, are within the experience and observation of nearly, 
if not quite, every member of this Society; and yet, very few 
would, I apprehend, in their daily practice, ever look to the 
teeth or gums of their patients, for the cause of their continued 
ill-health, until every source, real or imaginary, had been in- 
quired into, in the, perhaps, vain attempt to find it. 

If then, in such cases, the primary or predisposing cause is 
so readily, and I may say frequently overlooked, how much more 
likely is the agency of such influences to escape the attention 
or detection of the physician, in cases of recent occurrence, and 
when the disease assumes a type and form readily recognized 
and acknowledged. Surely, if wnsought for in the one, it would 
be unthought of in the other. 

I would not be understood as asserting that any considerable 
number of the many and varied cases demanding medical treat- 
ment, and occurring in the practice of any one physician, have 
their origin in a morbid condition of the teeth and surrounding 
parts, but that cases do occur, presenting diseased conditions, 
from the mildest to the most complicated and severe, whose 
origin and continuance can be traced to a morbid condition of 
the teeth and gums, is a truth susceptible of abundant proof; 
and why it is that some medical men should be so unmindful of 
the fact, is to me not a little surprising. 

Within the last few years, not a little has been published in 
our dental journals, on the real and sympathetic relations which 
exist between the diseases of the teeth and contiguous parts 
and the general system, and urging upon physicians the duty of 
oftener inquiring into the conditions of these organs, to see 
whether they are not the cause of much of the functional dis- 
turbance and organic disease which they are called upon to 
treat. But from the very limited number of dental journals 
taken by medical practitioners, and from the very little that I 
have found, in my limited reading of medical journals, written 
upon this subject, it is to be feared that very little is ever read 
by the medical profession upon this point. 
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This is to be regretted, for I am confident that if more atten- 
tion were paid to this, many physicians would better appreciate 
the importance of the pathological influence of these organs, 
saving themselves much annoyance, and their patients much 
suffering. 

You will all acknowledge that dentition, a physiological pro- 
cess, does exert a powerful and sometimes dangerous influence 
over the other organs and functions of the body; and if this be 
so, surely their pathological or diseased condition cannot be less 
affective. 

Of the evils which may result from the various morbid con- 
ditions of the teeth and gums, you will hardly expect me to do 
more than simply allude to some of the more important, and in 
the fewest words possible, to suggest the manner in which they 
may be produced. To attempt to define particular diseases, 
remote from these organs, which may depend upon their diseased 
condition, would be taxing your patience too much. Like the 
varied and multiplied causes everywhere existing, which pro- 
duce disease, they usually operate upon the system in a general 
manner, through the medium of its nervous and vascular con- 
nection, and by the vitiated secretions which result from their 
own morbid condition. Every physician is aware how slight 
and insignificant are the causes that sometimes disturb healthy 
action,—oftentimes so trivial as to be thought unworthy of 
attention,—and yet such is the intimate relation which one part 
of the system sustains towards every other part, that the slight- 
est departure from health in one, is almost certain to be followed 
by a sympathizing disturbance in every other. And when we 
remember the many important structures of the mouth,—its 
nervous and vascular connections, its glands and secretions, its 
office in the mastication and preparation of our food for the 
stomach, and its intimate relation with a healthy condition of 
that organ,—we have presented to us, in its several parts, func- 
tions the most important in their character, and a source of 
power over the general health, which should ever claim the 
watchful attention of the medical attendant. 

In another part of this paper, I have spoken of the decay of 
the teeth, only with reference to the causes which produced it. 
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Among the most common evils attendant upon decayed teeth, is 
what is known as ‘toothache, occasioning oftentimes the most 
severe suffering; and after the destruction of the pulp, the con- 
tiguous parts are often involved in inflammatory action, oc- 
casioning a general disturbance of the whole nervous system, 
and, if long continued, more or less functional derangement; for 
no degree of nervous irritability or excitement can long exist, 
without, in some degree, being prejudicial to a healthy action 
of the various organs of the body. 

Cases illustrative of this, I presume, are of almost daily 
occurrence in the experience of every medical man, in full prac- 
tice, where the primary or secondary cause was to be found only 
in the unnatural influence of a morbid condition of the nervous 
system. The intimate sympathetic relation which exists be- 
tween the uterine functions and other parts of the body, and 
the various and widely different manifestations of functional 
and constitutional suffering which certain of its physiological 
and pathological conditions induce, are well-known ;—and why 
may not diseases of the teeth, and their appendages, if not 
equally prejudicial in their results, be equally positive in their 
effects ? 

Among the “thousand ills to which flesh is heir to,” there 
are perhaps none whose causes are so little understood, and their 
cure so difficult as those of the nervous system, and among this 
class of affections I may mention convulsions, which are some- 
times produced by an irritability of the dental tissues. We can 
refer to well authenticated cases of this kind, where cures have 
followed the treatment of the dental structures alone. And I 
doubt not many more of the class of affections known as 
‘nervous, might claim from physicians a like acknowledgment 
of their paternity, if their true cause could be known. 

Under my observation have occurred some cases of this cha- 
racter, where, after months and years of suffering, and long- 
continued treatment, in the vain attempt to regain lost health, 
it was only recovered by having the attention called to the 
condition of the teeth, and their appendages, as acting a very 
important part in the disturbance; and after restoring these 
parts to healthy action, the general hcalth was recovered. 
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Among these, as showing the importance of giving careful 
attention to these organs, I will mention the following :— 

Case 1.—Miss F., daughter of a very respectable physician, 
was taken sick when she was three years of age; partially re- 
covered; had a relapse; was taken with convulsions; partially 
recovered again; had another relapse; and was thus alternately 
better and worse until five years of age, during which time she 
ceased to grow, and became quite emaciated. Meanwhile, her 
father and other physicians exhausted their skill in their en- 
deavors to relieve her case, but all with no apparent benefit. 

I happened to allude, while in conversation with him, to the 
benefit which a lady patient of his had derived from my ex- 
tracting a number of bad teeth for her six months previous. 
He remarked that Florence’s teeth were badly diseased, and 
asked if I supposed they could have any material effect upon 
her health. I answered, that as I had not seen her, I could not 
tell. At his invitation, I called upon her, and found her not 
able to walk, and in a very emaciated condition. Upon ex- 
amining her mouth, I found her six front upper teeth and one 
molar on each side decayed off to the gums, the gums badly 
swollen, and the mucous membrane of the roof of the mouth in 
an excited condition. I gave, as my opinion, that whether the 
condition of her teeth had been the original cause of her sick- 
ness or not, it was not impossible that they acted a very impor- 
tant part in keeping her in her present condition, and advised 
their extraction. On removing them, large quantities of pus 
followed, and I found the alveoli very much diseased. Upon 
inquiry, I found that, during her two years’ illness, she had 
been troubled with toothache and swelled face much of the 
time. After the extraction of the teeth, she began to recover, 
and without the aid of medicine regained perfect health. 

Case 2.—Mrs. §., of this city, called on me in March, 
1856, in very poor health. She had been so much of an invalid 
for several years, that she had been able to do but very little. 
She told me she had doctored a great deal, but without avail. 
I found her teeth and gums in a bad condition. Her teeth were 
past saving, and I accordingly extracted eleven. She called 
on me again in three months, and her health was so much im- 
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proved, and she had gained so much in flesh, that I hardly 
knew her; and she is now, without the aid of medicine, per- 
fectly restored to health. 

I could give numerous instances, coming under my own ob- 
servation, and others from reliable sources; but these will 
suffice to illustrate this matter. 

Intimately connected with the teeth and their appendages, is 
the stomach and its functions. The process of digestion is com- 
menced in the one, and nearly completed in the other, and to 
its perfect accomplishment, a healthy condition of the body is 
requisite. Nature never designed the teeth for mere ornament, 
nor the secretions of the mouth as simply fluids to moisten our 
food for an easy deglutition. ‘They have other purposes to serve 
in the animal economy,—the one, that of mastication of the 
food, and the other, that of an essential constituent in the pro- 
cess of digestion, and it follows, as a legitimate inference, that 
any departure from a healthy condition of these organs, or any 
change in the condition of these fluids, from what is normal, 
must sooner or later weaken the digestive powers, and favor the 
establishment of dyspepsia and its attendant evils. Much more 
might be said in support of this argument, but your intelligence 
renders it unnecessary. 

I wish to allude once more to a subject, to which reference 
has been made, and I have done. I refer to the inhalation of 
air, rendered zmpure and unwholesome from a want of cleanli- 
ness and care of the teeth and gums. If “cleanliness is akin to 
godliness,” surely the door out of which our thoughts go forth, 
and through which air for our lungs, and the rations for the 
body enter, ought to be kept clean. The vile smells which greet 
our noses, from some mouths, are any thing but good evidences 
of a cleanly mind. Nor is this condition confined exclusively 
to the lower walks of society. Many persons who expend 
ample time in dressing and adorning their outward persons, 
and lay great claim to respectability, brush their teeth but 
“* semi-occasionally ; and when this duty is performed, it 
is so imperfectly done, that it is but seldom that anything 
more than their front teeth are touched; and their back 
teeth are left in such a disgusting condition, that we have 
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ample reason to doubt their having a good title to the claim 
of gentility. It is an every-day experience to meet persons, 
who, from infancy, have no more thought of brushing, or 
otherwise cleansing these organs, than if such a thing were 
unknown. This neglect results in an accumulation of food, 
tartar, and other matter, between and around the teeth, under- 
going decomposition and change, which, added to the offensive- 
ness of the morbid state of these parts, makes up such a 
“combination of villanous smells,”’ that it would be difficult to 
imagine any place, the odor of which would not be a relief. 
And the medical and dental professions, as guardians of the 
public health, will have accomplished much when they shall 
have taught the people to keep their mouths clean. To talk 
of sending such persons to the sea shore for pure air, without 
properly treating their decayed teeth, and otherwise purifying 
their mouths, is simply nonsense. It would have been as easy 
for the hosts of Pharaoh to pass through the Red Sea dry as 
for pure air to reach the lungs through such a “ pass’ uncon- 
taminated with pestilential vapors. And how such persons 
can live is to me a great mystery; but I suppose it is all in 
‘knowing how,” and it is a singular illustration of the power 
of the “force of habit.’ But justice does not always sleep, 
and such persons will sooner or later pay the penalty of 
outraged decency and their defiance of the laws of health. 

Thanking you for your kind indulgence and attention during 
the reading of what, I fear, has been an uninteresting paper, 
I will take my leave of the subject, amply remunerated if I 
have succeeded in suggesting a useful thought to your minds 
upon the importance of giving the “ diseases of the teeth,” in 
your intercourse with your patients, your careful and earnest 
consideration. 

Gentlemen, our professions are different, and our fields of 
labor separate, and yet they depend upon each other; and he is 
the better prepared to practise the one who has an intelligent 
understanding of the fundamental principles which guide‘ the 
practice of the other. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


ULCERATION OF THE OS UTERI. 
READ BEFORE THE COOK COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY, AT CHICAGO. 


BY J. N. GRAHAM, M. D. 


On a question like the one before us, upon which there is 
the widest diversity of opinion—a difference, too, not between 
the true physician and the mere pretender, or the man of 
science and experience, but between minds of the highest 
grade of intellect, and the best advantages for testing, each 
the truth of the position he assumes, it is no easy matter to 
come at the truth; and we are far from arrogating to ourselves 
the right to decide in which of the varied opinions now so ear- 
nestly contended for lies the real merit or the unqualifiedly 
correct method of treating the diseases in question. Neverthe- 
less, it is the prerogative of the unbiased learner to view this 
or any question of dispute in all its bearings, with all its pros 
and cons. The truth of any system is best developed and 
brought to light by thorough investigation. And yet, on many 
questions, it is difficult to determine which is right, and why 
men of enlarged experience should so widely differ. But, alas! 
for the best of men, it is human to err. The highest of intel- 
lects are not free from bias; and men often, in the science of 
medicine, as in other things, set up for themselves an imaginary 
image, and then bend every energy to clothe it in form, and 
give it comely proportions. Every theory or ism that has had 
existence, from the crudest notions first formed in the far off 
ages, when our science had but its faintest beginnings, to the 
present, has had its advocates. Each supposed that this alone 
was right, and that was wrong. As in the disease before us, 
one party assumes that as the cause, which the other regards 
only as the effect; and thus each argues from his assumed 
basis, and on that basis (which may be wrong or not) goes 
on to prove, by statistics and argument, the validity of his 
position. 

Bennet will tell you that ‘‘inflammation and ulceration of 
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the neck of the uterus are, in the majority of cases, the real 
cause of morbid uterine changes and symptoms, and that a 
little reflection will show that this must be the case.”” And to 
prove this, he gives you in array three hundred well marked 
cases treated by him in the Western Dispensary, in London, 
every case minutely examined and reported, with the results 
of treatment. 

On the other hand, Dr. Ashwell, occupying similar advan- 
tages in Guy’s Hospital, will tell you that not more than twenty 
cases of ulceration of the cervix uteri in a thousand occurred. 
Again, West will summon before you a long catalogue of cases 
possessing all the diagnostic signs of ulceration of the os uteri, 
and prove to you most conclusively that in between forty and 
fifty per cent of these cases, marriage, pregnancy, abortion or 
delivery, are referred to as the primary cause, and that, if 
ulceration exists at all, it is but the consequent upon these or 
some other cause, and not itself the producing cause of all the 
other symptoms. 

In this state of things, it would appear at least that the data 
from which we have to draw our conclusions is in a very imper- 
fect state, and that, for the truth of the question, we have to 
form our opinion from observation, and from what we can gain 
from the conflicting elements before us. But a superficial 
glance at the anatomical and physiological structure of the 
uterus will give us some clue to its amenability to disease. 
Hanging pendulus, as it is, suspended almost entirely by liga- 
ments in the pelvic cavity, its venous structure devoid of 
valves, thus impeding the return of blood from its extremity, 
and increasing the tendency to congestion; while its body is 
composed of dense muscular fibre, the cavity of which is 
lacking in cellular tissue, lined by a nearly elementary mucous 
membrane, thus making it less susceptible of inflammation. Its 
neck, on the contrary, contains cellular tissue, is of a less dense 
structure, more vascular, and has its cavity lined by a thick 
vascular membrane, “studded by numerous mucous follicles,” 
every way susceptible to inflammation and ulceration. 

When we remember, also, that the uterus receives a large 
portion of its nerves from the spermatic, aortic and hypogas- 
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tric plexuses, thus being left almost entirely to the control of 
the sympathetic nerves, and subject as it is to the various 
changes consequent upon the important functions it has to per- 
form in the ecenomy of nature, we shall not wonder that it is 
more or less amenable to the disease under consideration. Still, 
from all this, we are no better prepared to account for the 
variety of opinion in regard to the extent or importance of the 
specific ailment before us. We can only answer as before, that, 
having once established or assumed a position, the tendency is 
to make everything else subservient to that. Hence, that alone 
is regarded as truth which seems to substantiate and fortify the 
position taken. It is a glorious excitement for the adventurer 
to strike out upon some new and untried path, and leave others 
but to humbly tread in the highway to eminence he has marked 
out. But, alas for the aspirant! his fancied visions often fly 
before the light of truth, like the shadows before the coming 
morning. That there is such a disease as ulceration of the os 
uteri, no practitioner will deny; and it is equally as clear to 
our mind, that in many this is the cause of the general ailment 
for which we are often called to prescribe, and that local treat- 
ment will remove the cause, and the patient recover. There 
can be no impropriety in assuming that the various sources of 
irritation consequent upon the female existence, such as cata- 
menia in all its varied and irritating forms, marriage, abor- 
tion, delivery, etc., are in themselves fruitful sources of inflam- 
mation and ulceration of the os uteri, and that from some one 
or all of these causes we may find it to exist. 

But the skillful physician will discriminate between symptoms 
and results that arise from merely local causes, and those that 
are the result of general ailment, and will adopt his treatment 
accordingly. 

Within the last few years there seems to have existed a 
womb-burning mania; and no sooner does the female of pallid 
countenance and hypochondriac tendency complain of “ weak- 
ness in the back, depression of spirits, irregular or painful 
menses, leucorrheeal discharges, bearing down pains,” and so 
on, than the cause is at once divined, and, forsooth, she must 
be burned! A new discovery has been made in the healing 
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art, and nothing will answer but she must submit to a long 
series of painful treatment. Perhaps she recovers—perhaps 
not; but if not, ‘the disease was incurable; she had gone too 
long’’ before the distinguished pretender was called; and leav- 
ing her with this poor consolation, duped by her simplicity and 
his duplicity and ignorance, he hurries on to another, and yet 
another victim. His popularity and means of gain but increased 
by the number he victimizes. Alas! that such should be true 
of any who holds a position in the medical profession. But, we 
blush to say it, the fact, in some cases, is undeniable. 

We have in our mind a practitioner residing in another city, 
claiming the position of a respectable physician, and holding 
an enviable position in point of practice, who, for the five or six 
years with which we were acquainted with him, was never with- 
out a large number of such cases. Indeed, he usually reported 
more such under treatment than all the other physicians 
together, in a population of some twenty thousand. At one 
time he was known to have twenty-one such cases under treat- 
ment at once, all on one ill-fated street. And this is but a 
specimen of the way in which many, of late, have ridden into 
popularity. 

Alas! for fallen humanity—for our profession! It only 
proves that the longer the ears, the more obtuse and brazen- 
fronted the brain, the nearer approximation to the animal 
called ass, the surer his prospects of success. 

We said the judicious physician will discriminate between 
the cases brought before him, and adopt his treatment accord- 
ingly. Ascertaining the cause, he will go to work to remove 
it, wisely selecting the means to the end. He will judge 
between the symptoms that arise from local irritation, where 
the general health is not impaired, and those that are the result 
of general derangement. In the one case, a few well-directed 
astringents or escharotics applied, or, it may be, emollient 
washes, and strict adherence to cleanliness on the part of the 
female herself, will produce a cure when constitutional treatment 
would appear superfluous. In the other case, his patient reduced 
in strength, anemic, with all the symptoms of a vitiated and 
deteriorated state of the system, with marked ulceration of the 
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cervix uteri, requires general as well as local treatment. Here 
he goes to work to restore the constitution to a healthy condi- 
tion. The digestric functions are regulated, and the general 
system is built up by tonics and chalybeates, such as quinine, 
syrup, iodide of iron, iron combined in any of its forms, regular 
habits, fresh air, generous diet, etc., with local applications 
when necessary—in short, a treatment based on general prin- 
ciples, until jaded nature is restored to its normal condition. 
We have on hand some such cases—one of malignant ulcera- 
tion, with general ill-health. The patient informed us she had 
been ill of uterine difficulties, and had been treated for such for 
eight years of her married life, had often conceived, but as 
often miscarried ; indeed, she looked like a living bed-ridden 
specimen of disease and hypochondriacism. She had never 
borne a living child. Under constitutional and local treatment 
for about three months, she recovered, and has since given 
birth to two living, healthy children. We can also bear evi- 
dence to some such cases, as reported by Bennett, of ulceration 
treated successfully, during the first months of pregnancy, by 
applications to the diseased parts, and of other cases, where 
little else was done than to pursue a constitutional treatment. 
And why not ulceration of the cervix uteri be cured by con- 
stitutional treatment, as well as aptha, or the ulcers on the 
cheeks and tongue in stomatitis materna. Do we not often find 
the same deteriorated state of the system, brought about by 
the same causes, or induced by a scrofulitic tendency, in the 
one case that we do in the other? In stomatitis, for instance, 
we have general derangement of the economy—a breaking 
down of the fibrous structure of the blood—a want of albumen, 
and all the healthy constituents in its vitalization. Where we 
find defibrination of the blood, with the collateral constitutional 
ailments that generally follow, may we not with an almost 
certainty look for a diseased mucous surface? In the “ nursing 
sore mouth” of the mother, with wan cheek, emaciated form, 
deranged appetite, indigestion, nervous sensibility and general 
debility, no physician posted in his profession would think of 
curing his patient by applications or washes for the mouth, 
while the general system was neglected. By treating the 
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patient constitutionally, the ulcers of the mouth would heal. 
The same will follow in multitudes of cases where there is ul- 
ceration of the uterus, keeping the parts clean by soothing 
emulsients or pure water. 

The ten thousand injurious habits of society now-a-days— 
such as dress, diet, irregular hours, over-heated and badly- 
ventilated rooms, with the vices common in the lower grades of 
society—are all calculated to undermine the female constitu- 
tion, and increase the frequency of this disease; and the phy- 
sician who relies on local treatment alone will come sadly short 
of relieving the malady. 

We find, as we have said, a great discrepancy in the hospi- 
tal reports—a difference in the extent of the disease and the 
treatment best adapted to its cure. Statistics have been piled 
up before us to fortify whatever position was assumed or 
deemed to be right, without regard to the source from whence 
the material was taken. In the hospitals of London and Paris, 
for instance, are collected the common prostitute, the low and the 
vile, from the very dregs of society. In these we might expect 
this disease, local and constitutional; and in large numbers re- 
ported, the treatment was both local and constitutional: so that 
it may be a question how much to attribute to one method or 
the other, or to both united. As reported by Ashwell, most of 
the cases, with all the constitutional symptoms of ulceration 
recovered under general treatment. We believe the data from 
whence our hospital reports are taken are not to be relied on as 
furnishing a correct estimate of the extent of the disease, or the 
comparative number of females afflicted, from the fact that the 
material there collected is such that would engender this dis- 
ease from the very causes existing in itself. And again, each 
reporter, anxious to establish his own position, may easily“find 
material for doing so. 

The question of the magnitude and extent, or importance of 
this disease, may yet be a subject for further investigation. 
And still, we see no good reason why there should be such a 
diversity of opinion on a matter so amenable to the practice in- 
dicated by common sense. We enter our protest against any 
system that would make it a hobby upon which to ride into 
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popularity ; and we are very suspicious of the skill or honesty 
of any physician who from day to day multiplies his number of 
cases, and exults in his success in cauterization. Let us be 
governed, in our treatment of this and all other diseases, by 
great general principles. Then we will have no hobbies to 
ride; our treatment will be governed by the exigencies of the 
case, and the results, based upon the true foundation of science, 
will bear investigation. 





ARTICLE II. 
CASES IN PRACTICE. 
BY CHARLES BRACKETT, M. D., ROCHESTER, FULTON COUNTY, INDIANA. 
Nov. 21st, 1857.—I was called to see a case of what was 


considered paraphimosis, producing gangrene penis. The line 
of demarkation had already formed, and the corpus cavernosa 


appeared, with the skin, completely ulcerated through, only the - 


corp. spongiosum remaining to be cut through. This line of 
ulcerative amputation was about half an inch from the pubis. 
My going out was to amputate; but as nature was doing the 
job so completely, I concluded to wait, and see how she would 
finish it. 

The history of the case—very defective, of course—was 
this: Some eight or ten days previously, the boy, Scott, 
aged 12, complained of some lameness, but attended to the 
chores as usual till the 20th, when he suffered so much that his 
mother questioned him more closely, and he said he had pain in 
his bowels, but wanted nothing done. The mother compelled 
him to have the bowels fomented, and then discovered that the 
penis was completely black, and nearly off. She then sent for 
my partner, Dr. Gould, who supposed the case one of strangu- 
lation and gangrene from paraphimosis. The next day I saw 
him, and remarked tbat the only case I had ever seen similar 
was in the practice of Dr. White, (my preceptor,) of Cherry 
Valley, N. Y., and that was caused by a string having been 
tied about the member to prevent incontinence of urine. There 
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the string was discernible, and easily removed. In this case the 
boy said he had never tied the member, or hurt it in any way. 
I foolishly believed him, and thought of the case as did Dr. 
Gould, very much against my own convictions, however, and 


— left the case to nature till to-day, when I visited him again. 


Penis still black; ulceration no deeper. Why? I asked myself. 
Because a string must have cut through so deep, and will not 
cut any deeper. I took a probe, felt, and saw the string, a 
small, strong hemp one; raised it with small forceps, and cut 
it with scissors, much to the relief of the boy and myself. So 
much for trusting to the story of a patient suffering from dis- 
ease, or injury of any part of the genitalia, male or female. 

The result of the case remains for the future to disclose. 
Nature can and will do very much, if she only has a chance. 
Here is a boy, well formed and hearty, who must have suffered 
all the horrors of retention and strangulation for days, until 
the string had cut through the skin, part of corpora spongiosa 
and corpora cavernosa; after which the meatus became per- 
vious, the pressure of the string being removed, and the reten- 
tion, of course, ceased; yet the penis, only being attached by 
the canal of the urethra, was about to be amputated. He was 
perfectly silent, unwilling to confess his fault, though he lost 
his penis for it. Here is a good nut for your moral philoso- 
phers to crack. 





ARTICLE IV. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PRONE POSITION IN EXAMINING THE FETAL 
CIRCULATION AS A DIAGNOSTIC SIGN OF PREGNANCY. 


BY W. BYFORD, M. D., 


Professor of Obstetrics in Rush Medical College. 


The foetal heart may be heard to beat several weeks sooner 
by placing the woman on her face, with the abdomen pendant, 
than in the supine or erect position, In the prone position, 
with the head lower down than the level of the feet, and the 
abdomen hanging freely down from the spinal column, the 
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uterus rises out of the pelvis, and, by its weight, keeps in close 
proximity to the anterior wall of the abdomen; and the foetus, 
being of greater specific gravity than the liquor amni, will 
settle down on the most dependent part of the uterus. In 
this condition of things, the ear of the observer or the end 
of the stethoscope is placed against the lowest part of the 
uterine tumor, and pressed pretty firmly upward against it, and 
thus brought pretty close to the heart of the contained foetus, 
nearer, in fact, than in any other position that can be assumed. 
In cases of doubt between peritoneal dropsy and pregnancy, 
or in which an abundance of liquor amni simulates dropsy of 
the peritoneal sac, this position will avail us in making the 
diagnosis. As in early pregnancy, when the liquor amni is re- 
latively abundant, the uterus settles down on the abdominal 
walls by virtue of its weight, while the child will sink to the 
bottom of the liquor in which it is contained. By this pro- 
cedure we may diagnosticate with certainty what has hitherto 
been the most obscure cases, such as have time and again be- 
trayed the most learned and skillful obstetricians into grievous 
errors of diagnosis and treatment. More than one case are 
recorded by their candid authors in which tapping diagnosticated 
the existence of pregnancy independently, or connected with 
dropsy of the peritoneum. If the child is sufficiently healthy 
and vigorous to perform its circulating functions properly, 
there need be no difficulty in detecting the sound of the heart 
in those embarrassing cases by this method. Although not 
necessary in ordinary cases, this plan will enable us more 
easily and readily to discover the sound of the foetal heart and 
general motions of the child than if the woman was placed 
on her back in bed. By it we may also isolate the sounds of 
the uterine and placental vessels from those of the aorta and 
iliac arteries. The uterus separated from the spine by settling 
upon the dependent abdominal muscles, will not conduct the 
sound made by, because no longer in contact with, these ves- 
sels ; while the vessels of the uterus and placenta may be heard 
with great distinctness. Not long since I was enabled to 
diagnosticate the existence of pregnancy in combination with 
peritoneal dropsy, and perhaps increased liquor amni, with the 
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patient in the prone position that I could not in the dorsal. 
Ordinarily, it will be sufficient to cause the patient to stand by, 
and lean her chest upon a moderately low bed, in order to 
give us a fair opportunity to examine the abdomen, particularly 
if pregnancy is somewhat advanced. The flexible stethoscope 
is a very handy instrument to relieve us from a fatiguing and 
not very delicate posture. It is indispensable that the patient 
should have no clothing on the anterior part of the abdomen 
but the chemise; and if this region is entirely nude, so much 
the better. In cases requiring a more thorough examination, 
as in the early periods of pregnancy or complications, the 
thighs will be in our way, and prevent the requisite freedom of 
examination. The patient should be placed, in such instances, 
on an inclined plane, so arranged as to leave the abdomen pen- 
dant. This may be made by chairs, stools or tables, with pil- 
lows placed upon them. Although I am not aware of it, the 
above suggestions may have been made by some one else long 
ago. However this may be, I am satisfied that they will be of 
great use to many members of the profession, if they will re- 
member them when appropriate cases present themselves in 
their practice. 





PROCEEDINGS OF MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


DE WITT COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The society met in quarterly session at the schoolhouse in 
Marion, January 4th, 1858, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Members present—Drs. J. W. Redden, T. K. Edmiston, J. 
B. Hunt, J. C. Ross, John Wright, B. S. Lewis, E. Richards, 
J. H. Tyler, Z. H. Madden, W. W. Adams, J. McHugh, J. J. 
Lake, and Christopher Goodbrake. 

The President, Dr. Adams, in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
Dr. Lake reported a very interesting case of puerperal dis- 
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ease, which was discussed by Drs. Edmiston, Tyler, Lake and 
Goodbrake. 

Dr. Ross reported a remarkable case of retained pla- 
centa. It seems that three sacks or pouches—in shape and 
size resembling the finger of a medium-sized glove —had 
formed in the uterus, into which portions of the placenta had 
intruded, and become strangulated, by the mouths of the 
pouches being constricted, and firmly holding the portions of 
the placenta within them. In addition to this, a large portion 
of the placenta was adherent to the fundus uteri so firmly that 
it was impossible to remove the whole of it with the hand, 
without using too much force. Ergot was also administered 
without any good result. The case was left to nature, with the 
exception of injections, to correct the offensive discharge, and 
medicine to allay a slight irritative fever which ensued. The 
woman got along well. 

Dr. Lewis read a valuable essay on the “Pathology and 
Treatment of Phthisis Pulmonalis.” The essayist had evidently 
studied the disease well. He gave a resume of the different 
theories advanced in regard to the pathology of this insidious 
destroyer of mankind, and also of the treatment which has 
from time to time become fashionable. He deprecated the idea 
of other diseases terminating in phthisis, where there was not a 
‘‘ previous tendency” to tuberculosis. The Doctor thinks that 
iodine may be of service to correct the tubercular diathesis, but 
is certain that it does harm after the tubercles have formed, 
and more especially when they begin to soften. He recom- 
mends, as the only available treatment, where the disease has 
once fairly set in, tonics, with plenty of fresh air, exercise, and 
nourishing diet. 

The essay was discussed by several of the gentlemen present. 

Dr. Redden read an essay on “ Man Physically and Intel- 
lectually Considered.”” The essay was well written, and was 
listened to with much interest. 

Dr. Ross read an essay on the “ Pathology and Treatment 
of Typhoid Fever.” The essayist advocated the abortive treat- 
ment at the commencement of the disease. He believes that 
the disease can, in almost all cases, be “broken up’”’ by large 
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doses of quinine. If the disease should continue in spite of 
this treatment, then to continue the quinine in smaller doses 
throughout the disease, in connection with turpentine, etc. The 
Doctor says he is very certain that mercury, in any form, is . 
never administered with any benefit whatever in this disease. 

The essay called forth an animated discussion, in which most 
of the gentlemen present partook, pending which the society 
adjourned until half-past 6 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The President called the society to order at half-past 6 
o'clock. The discussion on the essay of Dr. Ross was continued 
by most of the members present. 

Dr. Edmiston did not believe that typhoid fever could be 
cut short. He thought the disease specific in its character, 
and that Peyer’s glands became affected from the outset; that 
the lesion of the mucous follicles and glands was, in fact, the 
disease, and must run a certain course; and all that the physi- 
cian could do was to husband the strength of the patient, and 
treat the symptoms as they presented themselves. He never 
could derive any benefit from quinine, except in the last stages 
of the disease, and thought calomel, hydrarg. cum cretia, and 
mass. pil. hydrar. (whichever was most indicated) could be 
administered with great benefit—if proper discrimination was 
not lost sight of—throughout the different stages of the disease 
under consideration. 

Dr. Goodbrake thought it not impossible to cut short an at- 
tack of fever. He did not believe that Peyer’s glands neces- 
sarily became involved in all cases of this disease. He thought, 
because a patient had typhoid fever, it did not always follow 
that he had to be sick a certain number of days or weeks; but 
had seen patients laboring under well established typhoid fever 
get well at all intermediate spaces of time, in from a few days 
to several weeks. He did not believe in treating diseases by 
their names, but endeavored to treat symptoms as they appeared 
throughout any disease; and he believed the pathological con- 
ditions, as evidenced by the symptoms, usually observable in 
typhoid fever contradicted the administration of mercurials, 
He believed the views set forth in the essay mainly correct. 
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Dr. McHugh held, that in the disease under consideration, 
there was, in a certain degree, from the very first, great 
nervous prostration, an impoverished state of the blood, and a 
want of proper tonicity in all the assimilative and excretive or- 
gans; and, consequently, we should make choice of such reme- 
dies, and make use of such means as would brace up the nerv- 
ous system, and enrich the blood. And, as a matter of course, 
calomel—judging from its well known effects upon the blood, 
when given so as to produce its specific action upon the 
system, could have no good, but, on the contrary, have a bad 


effect. 
Drs. Adams and Hunt agreed in a great degree with the 


essayist. 
Drs. Richards, Lewis and Madden held views similar to those 


expressed by Dr. Edmiston. 

On motion of Dr. Edmiston, the thanks of the society were 
tendered to Drs. Ross and Lake for their reports, and to Drs. 
Lewis, Redden and Ross for their essays. 

Dr. Richards moved that when this society adjourns, it shall 
be to meet on the first Monday in May, instead of the first 
Monday in April. Carried. 

On motion of Dr. Madden, the society went into an election 
for delegates to the American Medical Association, when 
Joseph C. Ross, M. D., and Christopher Goodbrake, M. D., 
were elected, and each one authorized to appoint a substitute in 


case he cannot attend. 
On motion of Dr. Richards, the following resolution was 


adopted : 

Resolved, That at each meeting of this society the President 
shall announce a subject for discussion at the next meeting of 
this society. 

In conformity with the above resolution, the President an- 
nounced Stomatitis Materni as the subject for discussion at the 


next meeting of the society. 
The President appointed Drs. Wright and Richards essayists 


at the next meeting. 
On motion of Dr. Redden, the thanks of the society were 


tendered to Drs. Lewis and Lake, and, through them, to their 
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ladies, for the very liberal hospitality extended to the members 
of this society during the present session. 

On motion, a copy of these proceedings was ordered to be 
furnished the Chicago Medical Journal for publication. 

On motion, the society adjourned, to meet in annual session, 
at Clinton, on the first Monday of May next, at 10 o’clock a.m. 





ORGANIZATION OF MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WAUPACA COUNTY, 
WISCONSIN. 


In accordance with previous notice, the physicians of the 
County of Waupaca convened at the Court House, in the village 
of Waupaca, on Wednesday, September 23d, 1857, and pro- 
ceeded to organize a County Medical Society, by electing the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 

President, . . . . . . Isaac E. Thayer, M. D. 

Vice-President, . . . . B, W. Foss, M. D. 

Recording Secretary, . . Geo. H. Colkins, M. D. 

Corresponding Secretary, . Parley Dickinson, M. D. 

Treasurer, . . Geo. R. Taylor, M. D. 

Censors—Drs. L. B. Brainard, C. Linde, and T. Lawyer. 

Drs. Foss, Taylor and Colkins were appointed a committee 
to draft constitution and by-laws, to be presented at next 
meeting. 

Dr. C. Linde was chosen delegate to the State Medical 
Society. 

On examination, the Board of Censors reported favorably to 
the admission of John S. Pashley and J. Warren Perry, and on 
motion they were admitted as members. 

The local papers and Chicago Medical Journal were re- 
quested to publish the above proceedings. 

The society then adjourned to meet at Weyanwega on the 
first Thursday in April, 1858. 


ISAAC E. THAYER, President. 
Gro. H. Cotkuys, Rec. Sec. 
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Prize Essay: Rationat THERAPEvTICS, or the Comparative Value of Different 
Curative Means, and the Principles of their Application. ‘‘ Natura Duce.” 
By Worruinaton Hooker, M.D., of New Haven. 1857. 

This is the essay to which the prize of one hundred dollars 
wes awarded by the Massachusetts Medical Society, at its 
annual meeting, June 3, 1857. It is headed by the following 
sentence, extracted from the speech of Dr. A. A. Gould before 
that body, at its annual meeting in 1855: ‘ We would regard 
every approach toward the rational and successful prevention 
or management of disease without the necessity of drugs to be 
an advance in favor of humanity and scientific medicine.” 

Dr. Hooker is well known to the profession as one of the 
most talented votaries of the science of medicine in this country. 
His pen, although not so prolific as some, is always wielded 
with signal ability. This essay is written in a spirit of temper- 
ate philosophy and earnest impartiality, and convinces the 
reader that the author is a man actuated by conscientious 
motives. The style is lucid and vigorous, while the matter 
contained in it evinces profound knowledge of the subject and 
a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the profession. 
Let everybody read it who is fond of multum in parvo. 

We extract the following instructive observations on the use 
of mercury, as an example of his manner of dealing with the 
subject. The extract commences on page 22. 


The change which has been made in the use of mercury, 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years, presents many points 
of interest. Its use for some purposes has been entirely dis- 
continued. It was quite largely used for some length of time 
in fever, with the idea, that, af the constitution could be brought 
under its influence, the fever would be removed; a mercurial 
fever, as it might be called, taking its place, which the recuper- 
ative powers of nature could easily remove. Although in some 
cases this mode of practice seemed to produce the effect intended, 
it was found, on the whole, so frequently to fail, and to be 
attended sometimes with such disastrous results, that it has been 
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wholly abandoned. Mercury is used, at the present time, very 
sparingly in fever, and only so far as it is needed to affect the 
secretions, or to combat accompanying inflammation. 

Mercury is also discontinued from use in the exanthematous 
diseases, unless there be some special reasons in the complica- 
tions of these diseases for its employment. At one time, its use 
was highly lauded by Dr. Armstrong and others as a remedy 
in searlatina; but, at the present time, there is no truth more 
definitely settled by the experience of the profession, than the 
impropriety of its use as a common remedy in this malady. 

Mercury is no longer used as a common cathartic. It has 
come to be the settled practice of the profession to avoid its use, 
in this respect, in all cases where the distinctive effects of this 
drug are not called for. This is in strong contrast with the 
incautious and indiscriminate use of this remedy which was so 
prevalent, both in and out of the profession, during the first 
quarter of this century. 

The same discriminating experience which has discarded mer- 
cury as a general remedy in fever and in the exanthemata has 
retained it in the treatment of inflammations; but it has been 
found that it need not be pushed to the extent that was formerly 
supposed to be necessary in this class of diseases. In most 
cases, it 1s not necessary even to affect the gums; and salivation 
is always to be avoided; although, in some severe cases, it is 
proper to run the risk of producing it. 

The combination of calomel, antimony, and opium, which, in 
various proportions, is now so much used, is a remedy of very 
great value in the treatment of inflammatory diseases. To Dr. 
Robert Hamilton, of Lynn Regis, England, the credit is com- 
monly given of first drawing the attention of the profession, in 
the year 1783, to the efficacy of this combination. He says 
that its usefulness was first suggested to him in following out a 
hint given to him by an army surgeon, in relation to the use of 
calomel in the treatment of acute hepatitis. He added opium 
to the calomel to relieve the pain attendant upen inflammation, 
and then antimony to relieve the febrile excitement and to pro- 
duce perspiration; and, inferring that this combination might 
be serviceable in the treatment of the inflammation of other 
organs as well as that of the liver, he proceeded to verify the in- 
ference, and thus inaugurated a practice which has become estab- 
lished by abundant experience as one of the permanent advances 
of the profession in the treatment of a very wide range of disease. 

Mercury is a remedy of great value in the treatment of many 
chronic diseases; but, during the reign of active medication, it 
was used in them too largely, and often with so little discrimina- 
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tion, that disastrous results were produced. Not only is it now 
used much more cautiously in these maladies, but, in very many 
cases in which it would formerly have been deemed applicable, 
it is now given up, as calculated only to add to the sufferings of 
the patient, without effecting any good result, or to leave him 
in a bad condition after the cure of the particular disease for 
which it is used is accomplished, or even to prevent a cure whieh 
might have been effected if more gentle means had been em- 
ployed. In Dr. James Hamilton’s book on the ‘Use and 
Abuse of Mercurial Medicines,” there are many interesting 
facts stated bearing upon these points. 

Emphatically may it be said, in view of the sad results which 
have come from the needless use of mercury, that the great 
diminution of its use in the treatment of disease is “‘an advance 
in favor of humanity and scientific medicine.”’ At the same 
time, it is to be borne in mind, that it is far from being a mere 
general diminution. It is a diminution which is based upon an 
extensive range of discriminations; so that, while in some cases 
where it was formerly used it is now wholly discarded, and in 
others it is used with much less freedom, there are some cases 
in which its introduction into the system is effected as rapidly 
as possible; and cases occasionally occur in which there is some 
reason to think that it is proper to use it in exceedingly large 
doses. This last point, however, is as yet sub judice. 

Some of the most valuable acquisitions which the profession 
has made in therapeutics during the present century are the 
discriminating limitations that it has been able to put upon the 
use of this remedy, which is one of the most efficient of its 
active means of cure. The advance which has been effected in 
this respect step by step in the profession’s experience is greater 
than is ordinarily supposed. Larger additions have in this way 
been made to our real means of cure than by any, or even per- 
haps all, of the new remedies that have been discovered during 
the same period of time. 

All disturbing remedies are much less in vogue now than they 
were in the first quarter of this century. Physicians then very 
commonly used such remedies, especially in the beginning of 
attacks of disease, for the purpose of breaking up the attack, or 
of lessening its force. Emetics were common remedies for this 
object. The practice was applicable in some cases; but it was 
far too generally employed. So common was the plan of thus 
adding to the turmoil of disease at the outset, that it was a 
popular saying, that it was necessary to make one worse in order 
to make him better. And this disturbing and depressing mode 
of treatment was by no means confined to the beginning of dis- 
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ease; but it was customary to continue it to some degree during 
the progress of the case. Febrile symptoms, so long as they 
lasted, were combated actively ; and active remedies were always 
addressed to the removal of any local derangements that might 
exist, little dependence being placed upon the recuperative efforts 
of nature. But now the general character of medical practice 
is vastly different in the points alluded to. In comparatively 
few cases, even of acute disease, is the patient made worse at 
the beginning, in order to make him better. Generally he is 
made better at once, by measures that relieve the disturbance 
of disease, instead of adding to it; and, during the progress of 
the case, great caution is exercised in the use of any remedies 
that may interfere with the rest and quiet so essential to the 
free operation of the recuperative powers, or that may so 
depress them that they cannot act with sufficient energy to 
effect a recovery. The truth that the irritation of disease is 
often the great source of the exhaustion attending it, and that 
the physician should therefore be careful not to add to it by his 
remedies, is now quite fully appreciated. Commonly, it is true, 
some disturbing treatment is required occasionally during the 
progress of a case; but it is managed with caution, and gener- 
ally quieting remedies are used in combination, so as to render 
the disturbance as light as possible. 

The change of which I have been speaking has done for medi- 
cine what the introduction of the art of healing by the first 
intention has done for surgery. The irritation of the disturbing 
modes of treatment so prevalent during the reign of active 
medication had the same effect upon internal maladies that the 
irritating ointments had upon the wounds into which they were 
inserted so universally by surgeons before the time of Ambrose 
Pare; and the improvement in both cases consists in a return 
to the simplicity of nature. 

Perhaps there is no remedy in the use of which there has been 
so much change as bleeding. It was during the first quarter of 
this century, and even for some years farther on, a common 
remedy in all febrile and inflammatory diseases. I have already 
alluded to the views of Dr. Gallup in regard to this remedy. 
Although there were few in this country whose views were as 
extreme as his were, bleeding was everywhere a favorite remedy 
with the profession. In England, Armstrong and Southwood 
Smith were the prominent advocates of bleeding. The strong 
views of the latter—so earnestly, skilfully, and i may say beau- 
tifully, developed in his book on fever—were very captivating 
to all enthusiastic minds; and his book had for a time a wide 
influence, both in England and in this country. 
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Bleeding was popular with the people as well as with the pro- 
fession. In almost all cases of accident, it was practised as a 
matter of course. In pregnancy, it was resorted to as the 
established remedy for various inconveniences and complaints, 
that we now find are easily removed by less formidable means, 
or that commonly had better be borne than be removed, if bleed- 
ing be the only thing that can remove them. It was the custom 
also with many to be bled occasionally, in order to guard 
against attacks of disease to which they supposed themselves 
liable. This was practised especially in the spring. 

This very common resort to bleeding, both as a remedy and 
as a preventive, is now abandoned. This remedy has, with 
others, been subjected to discriminating limitations; perhaps, 
from the influence in part of popular prejudice, it has been in 
some quarters too much given up, especially local bleeding. 
Whenever inflammation exists in an important organ in any 
marked degree of severity, this remedy is applicable,—general 
bleeding when there is sufficient constitutional affection to call 
for it, and the system is in a condition to bear the loss of blood; 
and local bleeding when the circumstances of the case do not 
warrant general bleeding. 

Bleeding, it is to be remembered, is a remedy that is calcu- 
lated to allay the irritation of disease; and it never adds to it 
when it is really applicable, and is not made use of to an im- 
proper extent. It is therefore, in some cases, really not as 
objectionable as certain remedies that are substituted for it in 
order to avoid exhaustion. It is often better to reduce febrile 
excitement or inflammation by this quiet remedy than to do it 
with remedies that may exhaust the vital energies by a series of 
impressions which are depressing, and at the same time irri- 
tating. I am persuaded that there is often too little fear of this 
result from such impressions on the part of those who have great 
fear that bleeding would produce it. Remedies of the kind 
alluded to, when pushed too far, may cause an exhaustion as 
irremediable as that which is produced by an inappropriate 
bleeding. 
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EDITORIAL. 


VEXED QUESTIONS IN MEDICAL ETHICS. 
Under this caption we find in the January number of the 


Charleston Medical Journal, an article from the pen of Dr. 8. 
H. Dickson, the highly esteemed Professor of Institutes and 
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Practice of Medicine in the Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina. The writer refers to the questions involved in 
the conduct of Dr. Uhl in the case of Mrs. Cunningham, of 
New York; the appointment of Dr. McClintock to the Hospital 
in Philadelphia; and the proposed appointment of homceopaths 
to places in public Hospitals, or as professors in Medical Schools. 
With the views expressed by Dr. Dickson in relation to the first 
two topics we can cordially agree. What he says in relation to 
the third topic is as follows: 


A very different question, the nature of which has been by 
some hasty thinkers confounded with the above, is presented in 
the appointment to office of heterodox or schismatic practitioners 
or teachers among those of accredited or orthodox views. Thus, 
in at least two of our great cities, it is proposed by the commis- 
sioners in charge of public hospitals to admit among the attend- 
ing physicians persons who designate themselves and are known 
as advocates of partisan principles, as champions of new and 
special modes of practice. Thus in one of our medical colleges 
it is proposed to induct a Professor expressly to teach its classes 
the doctrine of a new school. Under these circumstances, and 
in a storm of indignation, the present medical staff of these 
hospitals are called en loudly to resign their places promptly 
and peremptorily; and the present highly esteemed faculty of 
the medical school alluded to are required to vacate their chairs, 
rather than accept the enforced fellowship of so equivocal a 
colleague. For my own part, I regard the course thus advised 
as full of danger, and threatening seriously evil consequences. 
With a single condition, which is not refused, or even contem- 
plated to be refused, the conjoint hospital service which has 
been denounced as derogatory, seems to be at once safe and 
honorable, and indeed promises to be full of advantage. Let 
there be no interchange of patients; let separate wards be set 
apart in which each practitioner shall follow his own course, 
and it is impossible to see what contamination or other injury 
shall accrue. Nay, as we all profess to be in search of truth ; 
as we are all anxious to provide “the greatest good for the 
greatest number,’’ we must not shrink from any fair experiment, 
any attempt at palpable exhibition or open demonstration. 
Truth has nothing to fear from the frankest exposure, the most 
precise comparisons. I have not the slightest uneasiness as to 
the ultimate result. Hypocrisy and quackery may not be un- 
masked at once, as by the sudden touch of Ithuriel’s spear; the 
prejudice and obstinacy of dullness and ignorance may require 
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some time to overcome; but at last even the most partial jury 
will be convinced by accumulation of evidence, and the “sober 
second thought”’ of the common people, to which even science 
itself must not disdain to appeal, will be enlightened and guided 


aright. 
Similar reasoning is applicable, and with greater force, in 


reference to the contemplated professorship. Laymen will 
accuse us of evading the offer of ‘a fair field and no favor,” 
and of doubting our own ability to maintain what we proclaim 
as truth and reason. Let me be permitted to express the hope 
that the respected members of our profession who in New York, 
or Chicago, or Ann Arbor, or anywhere else, are thus, or in 
any similar manner, called upon and chosen “to defend the 
right,”’ will show themselves as ready and willing as we know 
them to be able champions of our common and time-honored 


faith. 


It is evident that Dr. Dickson here refers directly to the 
attempt made some months since to introduce into our new city 
hospital two complete, co-equal Medical Boards; one styled 
‘* Allopathic,” and the other ‘‘ Homeeopathic.’’ And his readers 
will certainly regard the doctrine he inculcates as the reverse 
of that which prompted me to refuse to accept an appointment 
under such a title and with such co-laborers. With the highest 
regard for the opinions of so distinguished a member of the pro- 
fesssion, I must be permitted either to differ from him on this 
subject, or to express the belief that he very imperfectly com- 
prehends the questions, whether ethical or moral, which were 
presented by our Board of Health in their attempt to organize 
a medical and surgical corps for attendance on the new Chicago 
City Hospital. 

Had our Board of Health simply proposed to set apart a 
ward in the Hospital, in which such patients as chose to be 
treated in accordance with some special pathy or ism could be 
admitted and gratified, very few would have objected to the 
arrangement. But when the Governors of an Hospital select 
from among the so-called exclusive or special systems of medi- 
cine, one like the Homeopathic, and appoint from among its 
followers a full Board of Physicians and Surgeons; and, per 
contra, assume to designate the great body of educated phy- 
sicians by a title equally special and exclusive, viz: “ Allo- 
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pathists,’ and appoint from them another complete Board ; 
and not only allow each patient to choose which department he 
will enter, but divide equally all such as either have no choice 
or are too sick to express it, they present ethical questions of a 
very different import. To accept places at the hands of public 
authorities with the specific title of “‘ Allopathic”’ entered upon 
the public records, and under which, official reports must be 
made from month to month, is to acknowledge publicly, in the 
act itself, that the ordinary scientific practice of the day is 
regulated by the single narrow principle of contraria contrariis 
curantur, and is therefore as much a pathy as its opposite. 

We hold that no enlightened physician could, consistently 
with truth or propriety, accept any such position. To do so, 
would be to aid the enemies of the profession in perpetuating 
popular errors, and to place one’s-self positively on a level 
with quacks. 

Again, if the Homceopathic method of treating disease, when 
faithfully adhered to, has been fully proved to be inefficient 
and unsafe when applied to diseases of an acute and severe 
character, is it morally or ethically right to lend our sanction 
as physicians to any arrangement by which the poor, who 
might be too sick or too ignorant to choose for themselves, 
should be committed irretrievably to that system? Dr. Dickson 
tells us that “‘we must not shrink from any fair experiment, 
any attempt at palpable exhibition or open demonstration.” 
But suppose the questions to be investigated have already been 
palpably exhibited and openly demonstrated in every quarter 
of the globe for half a century, how long shall we consent to 
continue the investigation, especially when human victims are 
to be envoluntarily the subjects of the experiments? When a 
patient voluntarily chooses to risk his health or life with the 
advocates of some pathy or ism, the educated physician is in 
no degree responsible for the result. But if the public autho- 
rities of a city open a public hospital, which is to be the only 
refuge of the sick poor, on such a plan that all who come 
unable to choose for themselves one week shall be sent into one 
department, and all who come the next week into another, is 
any intelligent physician justifiable in so far sanctioning the 
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monstrosity as to accept a place in one of its departments ? 
We think a proper sense of self-respect as well as every 
principle of sound morals will prompt an answer in the 
negative. 

The comments of Prof. Dickson seem to be founded upon 
the idea that the profession ought not to oppose the appoint 
ment to public institutions those who advocate ‘‘ new and special 
modes of practice.”” Without discussing the merits of the 
proposition itself, let us briefly inquire whether the Homeo- 
pathy of the present day is entitled to rank as either “new” 
or ‘‘special”’ in its nature? More than half a century has 
now elapsed since Hahnemann promulgated to the world the 
peculiar doctrines of Homoeopathy. During that time all the 
physical or natural sciences auxiliary to scientific medicine 
have advanced beyond all previous parallel; and the applica- 
tion of auscultation and percussion, with other means of ex- 
ploration to the diagnosis of disease, which, together with the 
aid of the microscope and organic chemistry in revealing the 
most intricate morbid changes in the fluids and solids of the 
human body, have almost completely metamorphosed the whole 
science and practice of medicine. The steam engine, the rail- 
road locomotive, and the electric telegraph, have not made 
greater changes and improvements in the industrial, commercial 
and social world, than have been made, during the last fifty 
years, in the application and practice of medical science. And 
yet the phrases “old system of practice,’’ ‘old school,” ete., 
are daily heralded in the newspapers and sounded in the public 
ear by a set of men, who, under the title of a “new school,” 
are blindly and dogmatically following the fanciful doctrines 
promulgated by a German enthusiast more than half a century 
ago. Homeopathy, then, is not “new,” either in an absolute 
or comparative sense. Neither has the profession failed to 
afford it abundant opportunities for “fair experiment”’ and 
‘open demonstration.”’ On the contrary, while its progenitor 
was himself upon the stage of action, the claims of the pre- 
tended new system were subjected to fair and repeated trials, 
both in public hospitals and private practice. It often happens 
that the discovery of an important new fact in science, or the 
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promulgation of a new principle or truth in philosophy, by 
disturbing preconceived opinions and popular prejudices, arouses 
against the discoverer unreasonable prejudices and opposition, 
which, for a time, may prevent a fair and full appreciation of 
such facts or truths. But all history shows that such prejudices 
and opposition to real truths are always temporary, and re- 
stricted to the generation cotemporary with the discoverer. 
Thus, Harvey in announcing the circulation of the blood, and 
Jenner the practice of vaccination, called into activity the 
violent opposition of many of their cotemporaries, both in and 
out of the profession. And yet even while they were still upon 
the stage of action, their discoveries became incorporated as 
established practical truths in the profession, and the succeeding 
generation began to erect monuments to their memory. And 
thus it ever has been, and ever will be, in regard to every real 
scientific truth announced to the world. How has it been with 
the doctrines of Homeopathy? ‘They were first promulgated 
about the same time that Jenner announced the efficacy of 
vaccination. The latter was long since accepted and freely 
acknowledged as one of the greatest benefits ever conferred on 
the human race; while the former, though promulgated through 
all the literature of Christendom, discussed and experimented 
with more or less in almost every medical society in Europe 
and America, and their advocates not only allowed free access 
to the public mind, but at times patronized alike by priests, 
nobles, princes, and even crowned heads, yet remain at this 
time, after the lapse of fifty years, or the lifetime of nearly 
three generations, wholly repudiated by the profession and 
their pretended advocates, with scarcely a foothold or a place 
in a single public hospital or incorporated school of medicine 
on either hemisphere of our globe. And not only so, but even 
three-fourths of those who claim to be Homeeopaths at this 
time, openly renounce the idea of potentizing remedies by 
trituration and attenuation, cr the efficacy of infinitesimal 
doses—the very idea that gave to the system all its original 
novelty and interest. What then is there left, that Professor 
Dickson would have experimented on or more openly de- 


monstrated ? 
6* 
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We see but one question left in connection with Homceopathy, 
and that is, how long a class of men calling themselves doctors, 
can succeed in deceiving the people, by calling calomel, mer- 
curius; arsenic, arsenicum, etc., and concealing the most 
concentrated and poisonous articles of the Materia Medica 
under a cover of sugar of milk. But Prof. Dickson and all 
others must excuse us from even a remote connection with such 
men for such a purpose. 





ITEMS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avrora, Feb. 2d, 1858. 
Pror. N. S. Davis, M. D., . 

Dear Sir,—On January 16th, the regular practitioners of 
medicine of this city met at Dr. D. W. Young’s office and 
organized a Medical Society, which is called “THz Avrora 
Crry Mepica:Sociery.”’ 

The officers of the society are as follows: 

Presdemt, . . +. +--+ « OB A Alleivos, M.D. 

Vice-President, . . . . . . O.D. Howell, M. D. 

Secretary, . . .. . . . . D.W. Young, M.D. 

Treasurer, . . . . . . A. Hard, M.D. 

The society meets on “the first Monday of each month, and 
has adopted the code of medical ethics of the Illinois State 
Medical Society for its government. 

D. W. YOUNG, Secretary. 





Fuiton City, ILvrots. 
Mr. Eptror: 

Dear Sir,—I notice in this July number of the Journal, 
an explanation of the signs and symptoms of pregnancy, by 
W. P. Montgomery, from the second London edition, ete. 
In his chapter he gives all or many of the supposed well known 
signs of pregnancy, all of which, except two, he says, are 
deceptive. He, therefore, gives two as proof positive of this 
condition, viz: the pulsation of the foetal heart, and motion or 
movements of the child; but these are signs given by the child, 
and I would inquire, is there no positive proof furnished by 
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the mother? In answer, I would say there is a sign provided 
by the mother, as positive, and more so, than any presented by 
the child. I never look for either of the two positive proofs he 
speaks of, for I have a more sure way. Yes, a more positive 
sign, that is a papula, or pimples on the edges of the os tince 
or mouth of the womb, and when this condition is present, I 
never hesitate to declare, on oath or otherwise, that the woman 
is pregnant; and yet in no case have I been deceived, and I 
am sure I never shall be, if the os tince is in other respects 
healthy. There is a lady near me, who asked my opinion about 
nine months ago; the condition of os tine being as above 
described, I declared her to be in the family way, and in 
February last she furnished the proof; and I might furnish 
other cases, but I presume most of the profession are well 
acquainted with this my test; if I supposed they were not I 
would be more minute in describing it. If I were to decide 
in a case of life or death, I should rely more upon this sign 
furnished by the mother, than any furnished by the child. . 


Respectfully, 
JOHN EDDY, M. D. 


[Will Dr. Eddy have the kindness to forward a fuil description of this papular 
eruption on the os tincz, whether discernible by the touch, or only to be seen 
through the speculum? We ask this, because it is undoubtedly new, and if he 
is not mistaken in its infallibility, promises to be exceedingly valuable.—Ep. ] 


EMPYEMA TREATED BY INJECTIONS. 


BY DAVID PRINCE, M. D., OF JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


The perusal of Dr. Brainard’s case of cure of empyema of 
the pleural cavity by injections of iodine (NV.-W. M and S. -/. 
for November), has induced me to record a case of my own in 
your valuable Journal. 

Little Henry Lurton, aged four years, the third child of 
healthy parents, and of healthy constitution himself, had an 
attack of pleuritis of the right side, and was left entirely to the 
aids of the vis medicatriz nature, under the guise of infinitesi- 
mal doses for about six weeks, when, on the 28th of January. 
1856, I was called upon for surgical interference. 
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At this time, the enlargement of the right side was very 
obvious to the eye, and the sound was dull on percussion. 

Frequent and quick pulse and daily fever and nightly sweats 
were present, while the little patient could breathe only in the 
sitting posture, and his sleep was in the rocking chair. 

A considerable quantity of pus was discharged through the 
canula left in the orifice made by the trochar, giving immediate 
and inexpressible relief. 

feb. 9th.— The puncture had not been kept open, and the 
demand for a second puncture became urgent. The amount 
discharged was somewhat smaller than before. The opening 
was from this time prevented from closing by the daily intro- 
duction of a tent, upon the withdrawing of which, a consider- 
able quantity of ill-conditioned pus would be discharged. 

As nature seemed not to be making good progress with the 
case, it was resolved to see if the behavior of iodine would be 
as good here as in other cavities. On the 25th of March, two 
drachms (3ij) of strong tincture of iodine were thrown in by a 
small glass syringe. This was done after the tent had been 
withdrawn, and the pus collected during the preceding twenty- 
four hours had pretty well escaped; the tent was again intro- 
duced as usual, to be daily withdrawn as before. 

The injection was repeated at intervals of about a week, for 
five times, when the discharge had pretty much ceased. The 
respiratory murmur could be heard throughout the whole extent 
of the lung; all sign of disease had disappeared, and by the 
middle of May the boy was at play with his top. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation will be held in the city of Washington, on Tuesday, 
May 4, 1858. 

The secretaries of all societies, and other bodies entitled to 
representation in the Association, are requested to forward to 
the undersigned correct lists of their respective delegations as 
soon as they may be appointed; and it is earnestly desired by 
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the Committee of Arrangements that the appointments be made 
at as early a period as possible. 
The following are extracts from Art. II. of the Constitution : 


‘Each local Society shall have tke privilege of sending to 
the Association one delegate for every ten of its regular resi- 
dent members, and one for every additional fraction of more 
than half this number. The faculty of every ‘regularly consti- 
tuted Medical College or chartered School of Medicine, shall 
have the privilege of sending two delegates. The professional 
staff of every chartered or municipal hospital, containing a 
hundred patients or more, shall have the privilege of —- 
two delegates, and every other permanently organized medica 
institution of good standing shall have the privilege of sending 
one delegate. 

* Delegates representing the medical staffs of the U.S. Army 
and Navy shall be appointed by the Chiefs of the Army and 
Navy medical bureaux. The number of delegates so appointed 
shall be four from the Army medical officers, and an equal 
number from the Navy medical officers.” 


ALEX. J. SEMMES, M. D., 


(One of the Secretaries), 
Washington, D. C. 


Beg The Medical press of the United States is respectfully requested to 
copy the foregoing. — 





PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


$$ @——______. 


DR. EDWIN POWELL 


7 OULD ANNOUNCE THAT HE WILL RECEIVE A LIMITED NUM- 
ber of Young Men for a Course of Medical Instruction during the 
present year, commencing about the Ist of March. 


THE COURSE WILL CONSIST— 


First—Dissections and Demonstrations in the Dissecting Room of the College 
during the months of March and April. 

Second—Clinical Instruction in the Surgical Wards of the Mercy Hospital. 

Third—Daily Examinations on the branches taught in the Medical Schools, 
illustrated by Dissections, Pathological Specimens and Microscopic Demonstrations. 

Fourth—Microscopic Anatomy. 

The Class will have an opportunity to witness the operations of Pror. 


BRAINARD. 
FEE-850 PER YEAR. 
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SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 


BY 


J. V. Z. BLANEY & G. A. MARINER, 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS, 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Analytical, Pharmaceutical, Experimental and Theoretical Chemistry taught 
practically. Minerals, Ores, Soils, Coals, Drugs, Food, Medicines, etc., 
analyzed and poisons detected. 

Lectures given to Schools, Lyceums, etc. 


Office and School at the College Laboratory, cor. Indiana and Dearborn Streets. 
ENTRANCE AT DOOR ON INDIANA STREET. 


Direct letters to G. A. Mariner, Chicago, Box 3717. 


The eharge for Students taking a regular course in Analytical Chemistry is 
$15 a month, if occupying the half of each day in the Laboratory, and $25 9 
month, if so occupying the whole day. 

With Students taking a special or irregular course, a special arrangement 
will be made. 

The charge for Analyzing will be regulated by the following rules: 

When the quantity of one substance is to be determined, the charge will be $5. 

When the quantity of more than one substance is to be determined, the charge 
will be $5 for the first determination, and $3 for each subsequent one. 

When the presence or absence only of one or more substances is to be deter- 
mined, the charge will be one-third of the above rates, being $1.67 for the first 
determination, and $1 for each subsequent one. 

From the above rules examinations for poisons are excluded, and will require 
a special understanding depending upon the nature of the case, etc. 


TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


The subscribers would call the attention of physicians to the annexed list 
of Fluid Extracts, which we have been induced to prepare, from the difficulty 
of obtaining such preparations of a reliable character, and to obviate the 
great inconvenience of being dependent on distant manufacturers for articler 
of every day use by physicians. 
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By the process of percolation, carefully conducted, the crude material is 
completely exhausted of its medicinal virtues, and these, by subsequent evapo- 
ration, at a low temperature, are retained in their fuil original activity, and 
in a form highly concentrated, and exceedingly convenient for prescription. 

We would respectfully invite physicians to make trial of the above, feeling 
confident that they will be found entirely reliable. 

To those who prefer Tilden & Co.’s Extracts, we would say that we keep the 
usual assortment of their Solid and Fluid Extracts, and offer them at their 


prices. SARGENT & ILSLEY, Druggists, 140 Lake-street, Chicago. 
Extrac tum Aconiti Fiuidum, One fluid drachm is equal to 14 a drachm of the crude material 

Asclepiadis 

Tuberose, “ “ “ “ “ “ “ os “ 
“ Buchu, “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
“6 Belladonna, “ “ “ “6 “ os “ “ “ 
od Cinchonee 

(Calisaya) ‘ és “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
“ Colombe, “ o ao “ “ “ “ “ 6 
. Conii, oo oy “ “ “ “ “ os oC 
“ Cimicifuge, “ af « « 1 “ sa « “ 
“ Cubebe, U. s. “ “ is “ “ ounce “ oe “ 
“ E rgote “ “ “ “ 2 scruples “ “ ord 
“s Galle, “6 “ “ “ 1 a drachm “ “ “ 
“ Gentianz. “ be “ “ “ “ “ of 
we Hyoscyami, ‘“ “ “ “ 4% “ “ “ “ 
Lobeliz, “ “ “ ow “ “ “ “ “ 
oo Opii, “ “ “ “ about 5 grains “ “ oe 
“ Pareirz Brave: o “ “ “ A a drachm “ “ “ 
« Piperis Nig., 

* - * sa ie 2 ounces “ a “ 

“6 Pruni Virg, “ “ be “ +4 adrachm “ “ “ 
“ Rhei, U- 8., “ “ “ “ t & “ “ “ 
= “ et Senna, “ “ “ ad 45 grs. Senna 

15 grs. Rhub. “ « “ 
ri Sanguinarie “ ” Me ” 4 adrachm “ « “ 
- Serpentariz, ss “ & “ “ “ “ “ “ 
” Scutellariz, be “es “ oo “ “ co & és 
a Sarsaparilla, 

y a “ “ “ “ 1 “ “ os “ 
we Senne, U- .. “ “ “ “ “ “ “ be “ 
“ wed S Spigeliz, 

U.8., « « « od 30 grs. Pink-root, 

15 grs.Senna, “ “ “ 
bed Stillingia, a & « bad % adrachm “ 6 “& 
- Taraxaci, ss “ “ oo 1 “ “ “ “ 

Valerianz. U. ss.“ “ be oy “% “ “ “ 





Sargent & lisley’ S Solution of Chloride of Zine, 


For Purifying Sick Chambers, Sinks, Chamber Vessels, Vaults, Cellars, and for preserving 
Corpses, "Preventing Moths, Exterminating Bugs, §c. 


To obtain a substance harmless in itself, and free from smell, but possessed 
of the property of destroying all other smells, particularly such as are offen 
sive or injurious to health, has long occupied the attention of scientific men 
It has been found that Chloride of Zinc possesses this power in a high degree, 
and is also safe, economical and convenient 

It has received the sanction of the highest medica! authority, and been very 
extensively introduced into the hospitals and public institutions of Europe and 
this country. 

Our solution is of uniform strength, containing 35 per cent. of the dry 
chloride, and for most purposes should be diluted with twenty times its bulk of 
water. It is the cheapest, most effectual and convenient disinfectant known. 

Its application is perfectly safe, both to persons and property; it is also freé 
from the noxious and disagreeable odor of the chloride of lime, and the diree- 
tions pertaining to the various disinfectants in common use. Full directions 
accompany each bottle. 

Prepared by SARGENT & ILSLEY, Druggists, 140 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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A KETO & COS CONCENTRATED ORGANIC REMEDIES. 


GALE BROTHERS, 
APOTHECARIES, 


No 202 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


Are Wholesale and Retail Agents for the Sale of the Concentrated Medicines 
manufactured from Indigenous and Foreign Plants, by B. Keith § Co. Office, 590 
Houston Street, corner of Mercer, New York City. 

The high-estimation in which these Medicines are held by those Practitioners 
who have tested their virtues, and their rapidly increasing popularity, induce 
us to recommend them to the Medical Faculty generally, with the assurance 
that a thorough trial will result advantageously. 

We are prepared to offer the manufacturers’ best terms to the trade, and 
being at all times well supplied, respectfully solicit orders. 

We subjoin a List of these Preparations, to which additions will be made 
from time to time. 

















Powders. Obtained from per oz. Powders. Obtained from per oz. 
Ampelopsin, Ampelopsis Quinque #1 60 | Rumin Rumex C: $0 75 
= "Al fans ml rag a 1 00 Sanguinarin, San inarie’ Ca Canadensis 0 75 
Apocynin, Apoey same Cannabinum, 2 €0| Scutellarin, Scutellaria Laterifiora, 1 50 
fest’ eechiatrnmcri” 1.6 Singin, Silfigte Srivica, 1 
Baptisin a) ncto .| Stillingin ingia vatica, 
Canlophyllin, Caulophyliom Thalic. 9 ° EAS tryehnin, oe rchinos - — : 1 
Cerasein Cerasus Virginiana in rillium Pendulum 
Chelonin,  Chelone Ghebre, > 1 295| Vi Veratrin, Veratrum Viride, 1&0 
Come, Cosmas Buesies, ; 4 Viburin, Viburnum Oxycoccus, 1 60 
Corydalin, ours alle SOrmose, Concentrated Tinctures. per oz. 
Cypripedin. ium Pubescens, 1 00 

Le in, Digit is Purpurea, > 1 50 Con. Tine. 4 eareees Gadte. $1 00 
Euonymin, Euonymus Americanus, 150) ,,  ;, S —— ~ 0 50 
Euphorbin, Euphorbia Corolata, 150) (  ( — arp g 50 
Eupatorin, } Eupatorium Perfolia, 100| « « Eupat ri ron 4 

(Perfo.) pa ’ aR. patorium Purpe. 0 %5 
eae)’ Eupatorium Purpureum, 150) « = « bho a F bs 
Gelsemin Gelseminum Semper., 200| ‘| ‘<< Scutelloria Later. 0 50 
Geranin, Geranium Maculatum, 0 62| ‘ ‘ Senecio Gracilis. 0 50 
Helonin Selonles Dioica “ 1 1 MR anthony iam Era ; b-4 
Hydrastin, =H tis Canadensis, Con. Comp. Stillingia Alterati 

‘ Vv 100 
= Hy eecamon Niger » $80) Xanthoxylin Pills, anes 50 
Ipomeea Jala 1 00 per bot. 
Juglandin, uglans Gane 0 75 Con. Tine. Gelseminum Semp. 6 oz. bot. 1 00 
Leptandrin, Leptandria Vinginiee, 0 75 “Veratrum Viride 402. bot. 0 % 
Lapalin, — Lupulus 1 00 Wine Tine. Lobelia Infi., 6 oz. bot. 0 
acrotys Racemosa, . oz. 
Menis in, cen Canad., 1 00| Oil Lobelia * 50 
Myricin, Myrica Cerifera, 0 62; “ of Ca) a 0 7% 
Phy tolacin, Pao Decandra, 100) “ 0 & 
Podophyllin, P: =f ~—-t Eoaatem, 0 75) “ Sion, 0 5 
oacpayilin, Foacpny ga i popnons qt: 
A ah Pronus Virginana, 0 75) “ “ Zanthoxyl 0 76 
; f Lobel 
‘ Rhus Glabrum, 1 00} Oleo-Resin of ia, 0 7% 
Pocket Medicine Cases, filled with Concentrated Medicines. 
No.1. 20 vials, $5 00 
* 2. 2a « 6 00 
f @. * 7 00 





An extra charge of ten cents per oz. will be made for medicines put up in half oz. vials. 


altteanal mat at their Laboratory will bear the stamped label, “ Prepared at 
of B. x Ceedde They will also be hermetically sealed and stamped 


oh. Keith & Go Organic 














